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an ass in front of the Bacchic company, with a satyr on either
side supporting his half-drunken form.

The artists of antiquity seem to have devoted themselves frequently
to the subject of Silenus. They either represented him as the nurse
and preceptor of the youthful Bacchus, holding the child in his
arms and regarding him with a look of affection, in which the comic
element is entirely lacking, or they present him to us as the insatiable
but good-natured wine-bibber. His standing attribute is the wine-
skin, besides which, like other members of the Bacchic train, he
bears a thyrsus and ivy garland.

Besides Silenus, who was celebrated as the preceptor of
Dionysus, there was a whole tribe of Sileni. Whether this is
due to the fact that the older satyrs were called Sileni, or
whether they form a special class of deities presiding over
the flowing, gushing water, cannot be determined with any
certainty.

Among the Sileni were two personages who play a part in
the story of Dionysus. These were Marsyas and Midas. The
former, like all satyrs, was an accomplished master of the flute,
and challenged Apollo to a trial of skill which proved fatal to
him. The conditions of the contest were that he who was
vanquished should put himself entirely in the power of his
adversary. Apollo won, and made a cruel use of his victory by
hanging Marsyas on a pine tree and flaying him alive.

Midas was the mythic founder of the kingdom of Phrygio,
in Asia Minor, whither he had emigrated from Macedonia.
Tradition makes him a son of Cybele, and, as her favourite,
endowed with fabulous wealth. But, like many of the sons oi
men in the present day, the richer he grew the greater was his
thirst for gold, until it betrayed him at length into an act of
great folly. One day, the drunken Silenus strayed from the
company of Bacchus into the garden of Midas. The latter
received him with great hospitality, and after entertaining him
sumptuously for ten days brought him to Bacchus. Pleased